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For “‘ Tug Frrenv.” 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 231. 


In common with many of the members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, especially of the 
generation which has now nearly passed away, 
I often heard in my younger years of Eli Yar- 
nall, who, when a boy, possessed the remarkable 
faculty of mentally seeing things at a distance as 
if they were actually present. The evidence of 
the existence of this faculty was convincing 
enough to gain the full confidence of our fathers 
and mothers. Although there does not seem to 
be much of moral instruction to be derived from 
the case, yet, as a well-authenticated account of 
avery curious phenomenon, the following nar- 
rative may prove interesting. It was drawn up 
by the late Charles Yarnall,a well-known Friend 
of inet one of the originators of Haver- 
ford School, and a man of very considerable 
ability and literary attainments. 

About the year 1690, two brothers of the 
name of Yarnall, emigrated from Worcester, 
England, and purchased considerable tracts of 
land in the township of Edgmont—now in Dela- 
ware County, Pa. One of these was Philip, the 
great grandfather of Charles Yarnall, and the 
other was Francis, the ancestor of Eli, to whom 
the narrative refers. 


“This person, who in his youth was believed 
to possess a remarkable faculty of seeing what 
was existing in distant regions, or rather of see- 
ing wholly irrespective of distance, was the son 
of George and Mary Yarnall. He was born 
about the year 1788, and was a descendant of 
Francis Yarnall above-mentioned, a highly re- 
spected Friend, who became a prominent citizen 
of Chester County, a member for several years 
of the legislature of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the holder of an important trust 
under the Provincial Government. 

“In the early part of this century, Eli Yar- 
nall removed to Red Stone (now Brownsville), 
Pennsylvania. Having heard of one extraor- 
dinary instance of the exercise of this faculty, I 
Was particularly desirous of availing myself of an 
et of testing the evidence on which 
this narrative rested. In the year 1843, I was 
attending the Yearly Meeting at Baltimore. At 

@ house of a friend I was introduced to Eli 

nes. I soon found that my friend was from 
Brownsville, and was accompanying a minister 


then attending the Yearly Meeting. I asked 
him if he had known anything of a boy named 
Eli Yarnall. He promptly replied that he had 
known him, and was present at a remarkable 
interview between him and John Hall from 
England; then travelling in the ministry in 
America, and accompanied by Stephen Grellet. 
“T asked him to relate the story. The narra- 
tive interested me greatly, the more that the 
venerable narrator had no theory whatever by 
which to explain the wonderful features of his 
narrative. He was evidently absorbed in the 
memory of what had passed, and told it with the 
utmost simplicity. On the following day I found 
myself seated in the railroad car, next to my 
long known and beloved friend, Stephen Grellet. 
I asked him if he remembered anything of this 
occurrence. ‘Oh yes,’ he said, and proceeded 
to tell me of what took place, in entire agreement 
with what Eli Haines had related a few hours 
previously. On my return to the city I was im- 
— with the desirableness of obtaining from 
li Haines the statement in writing; but some 
- were permitted to pass before I wrote to 
im to favor me with his narrative in writing. 
. . « Soon after I received from my friend a 
letter, which I think best to record : 


“ Dear Friend Charles Yarnall: Thy kind let- 
ter came to hand in due time. The contents 
rather amused me than other ways, respecting 
some conversation that passed between us at Bal- 
timore. In the first place thou says the occur- 
rence took place at my house, which is a mistake, 
for I was then young and lived with my father 
in Virginia, not far from Winchester. 

“John Hall and Stephen Grellet, on their way 
from the South, attended our Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Hopewell. At the close of the meet- 
ing Stephen Grellet rose and said they were on 
their way over the mountains, and would like 
some young man to accompany them. It was the 
commencement of harvest—a busy time. I felt 
willing and my friends also (I went with them 
something like a servant boy), and when we 
arrived at Red Stone, we made our home with 
Reese Cadwalader, an elder of good report, where 
Eli then lived, a little boy of twelve years old, 
but smart and active. One evening Stephen 
Grellet said to our friend Cadwalader, ‘ We hear 
there is a young prophet some hereaway.’ R. 
C. replied, ‘ There he is,’ pointing to Eli. ‘We 
try to prevent young folks from asking questions 
they ought not,’ etc., etc.; ‘ but, friends, if you 
would like, you may ask some questions. After 
tea we will have him in private. After tea 
we were invited into a private room, separate 
from the family. Eli was called in, and the 
friend R. C. said to him, ‘These friends wish 
to talk with thee; now I wish thee to be sober, 
and answer them soberly.’ After a pause John 
Hall said to Eli, ‘Canst thou tell me how my 
family are? are they well?” Eli put his hand 
over his eyes, and leaning forward, resting his 
elbow on his knee, in about one minute re- 
plied, ‘I see them all going to bed.’ ‘What! 
guing this time of day’—then the sun was about 


setting. Stephen Grellet replied to John Hall, 
‘Remember it is about ten o’clock at thy house 
now. Eli— All well, and preparing for bed ;’ 
and added, ‘there is a little babe among them.’ 
This was news to John Hall, who had been from 
home some two years or more, and had not heard 
from them for some months. He had a daughter 
married soon after he left home, but had no such 
news as Eli told of. J. H.— Eli, what sort of 
a house are those women in?’ Eli—‘I don’t 
know; I believe it is stone, but never saw any 
like it. Then J. Hall replied, ‘There is some 
white marble on the corners; the rest is common 
in England.” Eli had not seen any such before. 
J. H— Well, Eli, what is the house covered 
with? His reply was, ‘I don’t know ; it is not 
wood, or iron, or leather; it is most black and 
not quite’ J. H.—‘It is slate’ J. H.— De- 
scribe the yard.’ He did very well and said 
‘there was a big road running in front of the 
house and yard, and there was a beautiful piece 
of woods on the other side of the road” J. H. 
— Well what is there beyond those woods? Eli, 
in great surprise, lifting up his hands in amaze- 
ment, ‘Oh, what a water!’ which proved to be 
an arm of the sea. J. H.—‘Correct.’ I do not 
remember that J. Hall asked any more ques- 
tions. 

“Stephen Grellet then inquired, ‘Eli, canst 
thou tell me something about 7 brothers ?” 
‘Yes, I see them all ina row. ‘How many?’ 
He first said “Six; no, not six; five’ They 
dressed in a way Eli had not seen, and tried to 
describe—they were dressed in uniform and well. 
S. G.—‘My father and brothers are what are 
called King’s Life Guards.” This is the sub- 
stance of what passed that evening, and I do not 
remember that there was any more that time. 
There were many reports concerning this very 
remarkable boy. One I shall mention. Reese 
Cadwalader’s wife told me there was a com- 
mittee sent by Baltimore Yearly Meeting to 
visit the Indians out at Wahpoconeta, and her 
husband was one of that committee. Whilst 
they were gone she said to Eli, ‘ Where and how 
is thy grandfather? Eli replied, ‘I see them 
all walking through the woods.’ ‘They are all 
well? ‘Yes. He fell down and hurt his wrist, 
and hasa red cloth round it; it is well now, and 
they will soon come home,’—and they did. She 
went out to meet her husband and friends. She 
spied the red cloth that Eli spoke of. ‘ What is 
the matter with thy wrist? ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I 
was so clumsy, fell down and sprained my wrist ; 
it is all well now.’ 

“This was in the year 1800, in the Sixth 
Month. Well, when we returned from over 
the mountains, and arrived at my father’s he 
had several letters for John Hall, who stept into 
another room and read them. In a short time 
he returned with a smiling face, and said to 
Stephen Grellet, ‘ Remember what Eli told me, 
when my family was preparing for bed ; he said 
there was a babe among them. This isso. My 
letters inform me that it is so. . My love 
to thee and thy household, and remain thy well- 
wishing friend, Ext Hatnegs. 
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“The writer was in his eighty-third year when 
this letter was written, and has now gone where 
all mysteries are revealed, and we shall know 
even as we are known. 

“In the First Month, 1870, I had been spend- 
ing some months in Torquay, Devon, England. 
A Friend, Edward Richardson, lent me a MS. 
vol. containing a collection of anecdotes and 
letters by his father, the late well-known and re- 
spected Thomas Richardson, of Sunderland, 

urham, relating to American Friends. Among 
them was the following extract of a letter from 
John Hall, of Cumberland (the friend men- 
tioned in the letter of Eli Haines), addressed to 
his wife, written immediately after the return of 
the party to Virginia, giving a contemporary 
version of the same occurrence, and confirming 
essentially the statement of Eli Haines and our 
friend Stephen Grellet. Jolin Hall, being the 
party most interested in the revelations of the 
seer, and writing home to his wife, relates those 
sayings which most affected him and her, and 
thus his sons and their doings are told as re- 
ported, while things which the other friends had 
retained so freshly in their memories are less 
particularly given. 


Letter of John Hall to his wife, dated Mount 
Ridge, near Winchester, Virginia, 15th of 
Seventh Month, 1800. 


“Since my last I have been at Redstone 
Quarter, 157 miles west of this place, where I 
have met with a boy about twelve years old, 
who is remarkable for seeing things at a dis- 
tance. I asked him if he could see thee. He 
answered he could, and said thou wast dressing 
thyself. I asked him if he could see my sons; 
how many I had. He paused awhile, and said, 
‘I see four; the oldest is packing goods in the 
shop, and some people with him; the second is 
riding, and the two little boys are doing nothing.’ 
I asked him if he could see Alice. He said he 
could, and he could see she had three girls. He 
described Hannah, and said she was sewing, and 
had a little boy. He told me I had six daugh- 
ters. Heseemsa most extraordinary youth. All 
the above was perfectly correct. The name of 
the boy was Eli Yarnall. He was first dis- 
covered to have this gift when he was very 

oung, — laughing as he sat at home in the 

ouse. His mother inquiring the cause, he said 
he saw his father, returning from market, lose a 
jug of whiskey, and that it rolled down a hill, 
and father ran after it. This proved to be the 
case, and jug breaking, the whiskey was lost. 

“ He was at first not aware this gift was pecu- 
liar to himself, and thought people had no need 
to ask him questions, as they might see for them- 
selves. When desirous of seeing anything at a 
distance he was in the habit of shutting his eyes 
and leaning his forehead on his hand and seldom 
answered a question before he had paused for a 
time. He was a steady religious boy, and when 
at any time he had done anything for which he 
felt reproof, he lost his gift for a time. 

“Having told some circumstances that in- 
criminated certain men, they lay in wait to kill 
him as he went to school, of which having a 
sense, his life was preserved and the men were 
discovered, who confessed their wicked designs. 

“Copied verbatim from the MS. collection of 
Thomas Richardson, of Sunderland, now in pos- 
session of his son Edward Richardson of Tor- 
quay. This MS. is dated 1827. 

“CHARLES YARNALL, 
“Torquay, Devon, England, First Mo. 23, 1870.” 


All on earth is shadow; all beyond is substance. 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘‘ Tus Frienp.” 


Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 387.) 

1795. Twelth Mo. 5th.—At our Select Quar- 
terly Meeting, my mind was closely exercised 
concerning superfluities that appear, and parti- 
cularly I had to mention large looking-glasses : 
whether having them in Friends’ houses was not 
one cause of keeping pride alive in the hearts of 
those who spend time in standing before them 
to view their dress, and to have all to appear 
delicate and nice; and whether such scrupulous 
nicety in trigging off the body doth not add to 
the soul’s unfitness to approach the presence of 
a heart-searching God, when we go to places 
for solemn worship. 

7th.— Drowsiness in times of worship was 
complained of in our answers brought into the 
Quarterly Meeting for business; whereupon, I 
was concerned to bring into consideration, 
whether high, luxurious eating, and drinking 
cider, wine, etc., plentifully, with smoking to- 
bacco, did not tend in some measure to alter the 
state of the body, and thereby add to the causes 
of heavy dullness when Friends come to sit 
down in our religious meetings. 

That of paying a kind attention to the situa- 
tion of the native Indians who dwell near us, 
by visiting them, and inspecting as well as help- 
ing their necessities, as winter is approaching, 
and we much indebted to them, as such who 
possess the land which was theirs, and obtained 
from them at a cheap rate, was at this time 
urged to Friends’ observation as a Christian 
duty ; my mind is often concerned for that peo- 

le. 

' 11th.—I was at Evesham Monthly Meeting, 
in company with several ministering Friends. 
I have often thought that the time in our meet- 
ings for business ought to be occupied in attend- 
ing thereto, and not taken up with communica- 
tions in the way of preaching; life and power 
far exceeds words. 

12th.—My mind was turned in feeling sym- 
pathy towards the poor and afflicted, divers of 
whom I visited. One of them was ancient, 
whose time seemed nearly over, and I feared his 
day’s work was not done; I urged him to use 
all diligence. 

At another house I went to see an afflicted 
woman and her mother who was a widow. They 
rejoiced at being visited; and I thought they 
appeared much in the innocency, like favorites 
of Heaven. 

13th.—At a neighboring meeting ; I thought 
insensibility and forgetfulness of God prevailed, 
with a worldly spirit, to my grief. 

17th—At our week-day meeting; I hoped 
for an increase of living faith and life among 
us. Friends seem to bring out more of the 
youth to meetings than heretofore. I visited 
a number more of the poor and afflicted, who 
— thankful in being remembered. 

4th.—At Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting was a 
trying time. I seemed almost ready to give 
out, the appearance was gloomy, and the floods 
ready to swallow me up; I feared also the Lord 
was about to hide his face from me. I said, 
Suffer me not, O Lord, to fall a prey to mine 
adversary: I know my strength is in thee. 

Next day I visited some in deep affliction of 
body, who I thought were in favor with God; 
a comfortable feeling. 

27th.—At Salem Meeting I had close doctrine 
to deliver, which seemed well taken. At their 
Monthly Meeting, next day, my bow seemed to 
be renewed in strength; and I had close labor 
to discharge, both amongst men Friends and the 


women, to my own satisfaction, and to theirs, a 
far as appeared. I was led to treat on the pep 
nicious effects of a worldly spirit, and a sump. 
tuous way of living, aiming at fine houses, rich 
furniture, particularly large looking-glasses, ete, 

Returning home, I visited several sick pep 
sons, to our mutual joy. At our week-day meet. 
ing, 31st, were a large number of youth ; a good 
meeting, crowned with the Divine presence. 

1796. First Mo. 5th.—For six days I have 
been about home and doing little oul. Instead 
of attending with other Friends the committee 
on Indian affairs, I let in reasoning that I wag 
of so little consequence, I might as well stay 
away; and thus have lost time. 

8th.—My mind was inclined to attend 
neighboring Monthly Meeting; but the adver 
sary endeavored to defeat me here also. I wag 
kept lingering about home till it was almost too 
late; when trembling seized me, and I said, 
“ Let me not fail by the hand of Saul.” I was 
favored with a little strength to press os 
and my bow was renewed—so that I had a 
favored opportunity, both amongst men and 
women Friends. on engaged to speak to 
parents and children concerning a worldly spirit 
and the inconsistency of superfluity in dress and 
furniture; and had to press in plain language 
the evil of these things; believing it was not a 
time for speaking smooth words. It was thought 
the meeting ended well. 

I also attended another Monthly Meeting 
next day, where my service was pretty much in 
the same line; and I can say in truth, Blessed 
be the name of the Lord: He is a rich rewarder 
of those who serve Him faithfully. 

11th.—I was at our Monthly Meeting at 
Haddonfield, where the minutes of our Yearly 
Meeting were revived, which advise against 9 
worldly spirit, and mention of its weakeni 
effects in leading to the vain customs of the worl 
in dress, &c., &c. I was led on this occasion 
to speak plain and closely urge my Friends toa 
proper attention to this advice, with other mat 
ters recommended. It appeared evident to me 
that giving way to fleshly ease, and a worldly 
spirit, was the ground cause of a defection in 
our Society, and a departure from that simpli- 
city which the dictates of the blessed Truth, if 
strictly observed, would lead into. Some of the 
rich can scarcely bear this kind of doctrine 
especially parents. The children sometimes ap 
pear most tender. I had also to express my 
fears respecting the dangerous consequence of 
Friends mixing with others in promoting 4 
school at Haddonfield for instructing youth ia 
the French language—as it might be a snare to 
entangle some of the dear youth and expos 
them to the company of those of a loose com 
duct, ete. Though some seemed to disapprove 
of my freedom in this respect, several, both old 
and young, united with my sentiments. 

12th.—I was at Woodbury Monthly — 
where a worldly spirit was again treated on, wi 
its effects. I opened my sentiments with what 
relates to extortion; and had to advise my 
Friends not to seek the largest prices when they 
were about to sell meat or other produce, espe 
cially to those in low circumstances. This ap 
— to be a low time; and I was afraid my 

riends in this place had lost ground. 

18th.—At our Meeting lately we had the com 
pany of four Friends who were ministers. It 
came into my mind that in a season of drought, 
we looked to the clouds for rain; sometime 
many clouds produce but little rain; so, whea 
divers preachers are in the gallery, and the 
mind of the people turned towards them, 
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not to the bishop of souls, a disappointment 
often happens. 

24th.—I have done no good thing. 

For several days after this, I was closely en- 

in visiting the sick, and in assisting and 

Jeading the cause of the poor, to my comfort; 
and I hope to their benefit. 

Second Mo. 1st.—I was at Burlington Month- 
ly Meeting, and had some service both amongst 
men Friends and the women; though it seemed 
hard work, because of lukewarmness, and I 
feared the world was likely to gain ascendancy. 

¢nd.— Attending also the Monthly Meeting at 
Chesterfield, it appeared to be a low season, and 

rt of the time unprofitably spent. Some who 
had more of the fourm than substance, urging 
sentiments to carry their point, I thought it was 
distressing to some younger persons; and so it 
was to me. 

3rd.—Springfield Monthly Meeting held to- 
day, I thought, was a most favored time in the 
management of their business. Friends seemed 
to be united, and the youth sat solidly, which 
was pleasant to observe. I had a comforting 
time in a family yesterday evening; the children 
appeared in a good degree of innocence (C. 

ewbold’s). 

4th.— At the Monthly Meeting of Mount 
Holly, I thought matters were in a low condi- 
tion, scarcely managed to the honor of Truth, 
as life seemed wanting. In the evening I vis- 
ited one who had been an old professor, hurt by 
taking strong drink to excess. I dealt closely 
with him, as I took him to be a deceiver. 

I visited a family of Methodists, who seemed 
well disposed ; they were tender, and expressed 
satisfaction. 

5th.—I likewise attended Evesham Monthly 
Meeting; and was afraid Friends were rather 
on the decline as to the groundwork of religion. 
The spirit of the world often gets too much 
place in the hearts of professors, and then the 
good seed is choked, so that it cannot flourish to 
the honor of the Great Husbandman. I felt 
much stripping after I came home; but on 
visiting some of the poor, and those in affliction, 
I was comforted; and had cause to bless and 
praise the name of Israel’s God. 

8th.—At our Monthly Meeting I opened my 

concern to visit the families belonging to our 
Meeting at Newtown; and to hold a few meet- 
ings near the river-side; which my Friends 
united with. I was induced to express my con- 
cern also about so great a concourse of people 
coming to our Quarterly Meeting, and the dis- 
orders often seen among them. 
_ 14th.—On First-day we had a favored meet- 
ing at Newtown. A searching testimony was 
delivered by our Friend, 8S. S. Many hearts, 
both of young and old, were tendered. 

15th.—I thought I had some clear openings, 
respecting the manner of holding our meetings 
for discipline, in the authority of Truth. 

18th.—Being at a meeting held in a school- 
house near the river, I was concerned on the 
subject of dwarfishness; which is apt to over- 
take Friends, both men and women, in a reli- 
gious sense—where the spirit of the world is 
allowed to gain place. O how it hinders the 
growth of the blessed Truth! 

In visiting the poor and afflicted, I find some 
Who are in a good degree tender and sweet- 
spirited ; one of whom I thought had too much 
confidence in the doctor, which gave me concern. 
(21st. Doctors, we see, are often men of loose 
Principles, not fit for religious minds to place 
reliance on. On further visits to some in strait- 
ened circumstances, I find comfort. I am often 
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tried with great poverty of spirit. I therefore 
own those as my brethren and sisters in tribu- 
lation. 

(To be continued.) 





For *‘ Tus Frienp.”” 


A New Creation Preceding Revelation. 


The Bible tells us, that in the beginning God 
made the world and all things in it, and that 
all was good; and that He created man also in 
his own image of uprightness and purity. But 
man by his disobedience to the commandment of 
his Maker soon lost the heavenly image, and took 
upon himself the image or nature of the grovel- 
ling, twisting, twining serpent, which was to feed 
upon the dust of the earth, as he had no right 
to the fruit of the tree of life, or to the garden of 
God. So Adam and Eve were sent forth with a 
command to be fruitful and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth, which soon became so corrupt 
as to call down the wrath of God in a flood to 
the destruction of the ungodly. For it is said, 
his Spirit will not always strive with man. And 
the heart had become deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked, who could know it. 

But notwithstanding all this God so loved the 
world, after his creature man had become delu- 
ded by the enemy of all righteousness, that He 
gave his only Son to dwell among us, his child- 
ren. And He suffered Him to be tempted and 
to be touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 
that He might have compassion of his children, 
and succor them that are tempted. So He took 
not on Him the nature of angels, but the seed of 
Abraham, and came and dwelt outwardly for a 
season amongst a portion of his own children. 
But they, as a people, received Him not. But as 
many as receive Him now, in the heart, to them 
He gives power to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believe in his name. But a saving 
belief must be practical, one that creates us anew 
in Christ Jesus, and enables us to carry on good 
works in his power and not in the power of man. 
For faith without works is dead, and works with- 
out faith are dead also. So we want a living 
faith that works by love to the purifying of the 
heart. And that stands in the power of God, 
and not in the power and wisdom of man. For 
it looks much as if it might be said of us, like 
the prophet said of Israel, “Return unto the 
Lord thy God, for thou hast fallen by thine iniq- 
uity,” Hosea xiv. 1. And also, “When Israel 
was a child then I loved him, and called my son 
out of Egypt.” And of Ephraim it was said, 
“When he spake tremblingly, he exalted him- 
self in Israel, but when he offended in Baal he 
died.” How is it now with ministers? Have 
they not mostly ceased to speak tremblingly, 
and to exalt themselves in the true Israel of 
God? But are they not striving to exalt them- 
selves in the praise of men more than the praise 
of God? They have mingled with others around 
them, and learned their way and worship, till 
strangers have devoured their strength and they 
know it not, and scarcely like to be told of it, but 
prefer to go on in their strength as ministers of 
righteousness; and like some of old, saying in 
effect, let us eat our own bread and wear our 
own apparel, or live and dress and worship as 
the world, but let us be called by the name of 
our worthy forefathers to take away our re- 
_— hus we have become a mixed people. 

alf Jew and half Ashdod ; some saying lo here 
is Christ; others, lo He is there. Brethren these 
things ought not so to be. Yet in this unsettled 
condition of self-exaltation some are ready, like 
the Babel builders, to encourage each other and 
say, let us build us a tower whose top may reach 
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to heaven, and let us make to ourselves a name, 
but is it not leading us into confusion? So that 
it might be said of us as the poet Cowper said of 
Israel : 

O Israel, of all nations most undone, 

Thy diadem displaced, thy sceptre gone, 

Thy Levites once, a consecrated host, 

No longer Levites, and their lineage lost, 

And thou thyself o’er every country sown, 

With none on earth that thou canst call thy own. 


So he in speaking of Israel, says: 
Of all nations most undone. 


And have not we as a people become the most 
changed of all the religious denominations 
around? But I am comforted in the belief that 
we have a tried remnant left, who like David 
waited patiently for the Lord, till He hath in 
spirit inclined unto them. And when musing 
the fire of the Lord has burned. And when such 
are prompted to speak, they still speak trem- 
blingly and exalt themselves in Israel. But how 
is it with a large portion now? Has not the 
gold, much of it, become dim? Does not iniq- 
uity abound, so the love of many is waxing 
cold? But as we become more cold in pure and 
undefiled religion, are we not becoming propor- 
tionately warm in a spurious kind that springs 
more from the head than from the heart and 
that we can use in the will of man, without being 
created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works. 

I write more freely on the subject of innova- 
tions and the ministry, because I so well remem- 
ber and so much regret the great change since 
my boyish days. Then our meetings, which I 
attended seventy-five or eighty years ago at Deep 
River, N. C., were certainly more solemn and 
impressive, and more under the trembling power 
of the Almighty. More of the light of the glory 
of God shining; more of the heavenly fire of 
Divine love-burning. But how is it now? Some 
appear to be running greedily after the error of 
Balaam for an earthly reward, and perishing in 
the gainsaying of Core. But I believe we still 
have a tried remnant left who, like David, are 
waiting — in our meetings for worship for 
the Lord, until He inclines unto us and estab- 
lishes our goings. David was said to be a man 
after God’s own heart; and so he was in many 
ways; for he was of a humble prayerful spirit. 
Yet he had his infirmities, which he at times suf- 
fered to become sinful. For he found that by 
nature his heart was not right in the sight of 
God, so he prayed that God would create in him 
a clean heart and renew a right spirit within 
him; not to cast him away from his presence, 
and take not his Holy Spirit from him; but that 
He would restore unto him the joy of his salva- 
tion and uphold him by his free Spirit; then he 
would teach transgressors his ways and convert 
sinners unto God. 

So it appears that David thought he must 
receive this change of heart himself before he 
could work for God in helping to change others. 


D. HuppDLeston. 
Dublin, Indiana, Sixth Month, 1890. 





Ir we were to make our own choice at this 
moment, whether we should live or die, be sick or 
well, have poverty or abundance, be in public 
favor or in general disrepute, we might choose 
that which would be the worst thing possible for 
us, although it seemed the thing most to be de- 
sired. But if God were to choose for us, He would 
make no mistake. Which, then, is better,—to 
choose for ourselves, or to ask God to choose for 
us? 


oe 
A straight line is the shortest in morals as in 
mathematics.— Maria Edgeworth. 
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[An aged Friend in Indiana, a member of 
Western Yearly Meeting, sends the following 
communication.—Ep. } 


The Yearly Meeting of London, being the 
oldest one in the world and justly called the 
parent of several of the Yearly Meetings on this 
continent, I have long been accustomed to look 
upon its actions and judgment as a safe and re- 
liable standard in which we can place implicit 
confidence. 

Right here the query has arisen in my mind: 
Why London Yearly Meeting still keeps up 
such an intimate ‘and regular correspondence 
with such Yearly Meetings on this continent as 
Friends in England well know have either ig- 
nored, set aside, or trampled under foot, some of 
the most precious principles and testimonies 
which characterized our Society in its earlier 
days. 

I would ask: What is a correspondence worth 
without a oneness of heart a unity of feeling that 
will enable us truthfully to say, We are one peo- 
ple; and of the same household of faith. 

Among those innovations introduced among 
us is the Pastoral system of hiring ministers to 
preach for us. This strikes at the very founda- 
tion of our faith relative to a pure ministry di- 
rected and guided by the great Head of the 
Church. Another departure is that of singing 
in our meetings for worship. This is practised 
and encouraged in all our meetings; and Friends’ 
Meeting-houses are thrown open for the teaching 
of singing schools. 

Soon after the establishment of Western Year- 
ly Meeting, many of the most prominent mem- 
bers, especially ministers, expressed a desire to 
have the Discipline made much shorter, and 
have some radical and entirely new changes 
made. This has been done; and to use a homely 
phrase, we have been chipping off blocks, till 
almost nothing else than a skeleton is left. 

The Discipline of our Yearly Meeting is not 
now much larger than half what it was when 
our Yearly Meeting was established in 1858. 

In conclusion I must say, that I sometimes 
feel almost ashamed that I have a membership 
in a body that has deviated so much from primi- 
tive Quakerism. The language of one formerly 
may be applicable to us: “By the rivers of 
Babylon there we sat down and wept; yea, we 
wept when we remembered Zion.” 


I wish it were not true that even men who 
firmly believe, as a.general principle, the Divine 
government of the world, are often betrayed into 
the impiety of attaching an excessive importance 
to human agency in its events. How easily a 
creature of their own species is transformed by 
a sympathetic pride into a God before them ; if 
what they deem the cause of truth and justice 
advances with a splendid front of distinguished 
names of legislators, or patriots, or generals, it 
must then and must therefore triumph; such 
talents, accompanied by the zeal of so many 
faithful adherents, nothing can withstand. If 
these shining insects of fame are crushed, or sink 
into the despicable reptiles of corruption, alas, 
then, for the cause of truth and justice! All 
this while, there is no solemn reference to the 
“ Blessed and only Potentate.” If however the 
foundations of their religious faith have not been 
shaken, and they possess any docility to the les- 
sons of time, they will after awhile be taught to 
withdraw their dependence and confidence from 
all subordinate agents, and habitually regard the 
Supreme Being as the only power in the crea- 
tion. 
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It strikes me as not improbable, that the grand 
moral improvements of a future age may be ac- 
complished in a manner that shall leave nothing 
to man but humility and grateful adoration. 
His pride so obstinately ascribes to himself what- 
ever good is effected on the globe, that perhaps 
the Deity will evince his own interposition, by 
events as obviously independent of human power 
as the rising of the sun. Perhaps some of them 
may take place in a manner but little connected 
even with human operation. Or if the activity of 
men should be employed as the means of pro- 
ducing all of them, there will probably be as 
palpable a disproportion between the instru- 
ments and events as there was between the rod 
of Moses and the stupendous phenomena which 
followed its being stretched forth. No Israelite 
was foolish enough to ascribe to the rod the power 
that divided the sea; nor will any witness of the 
moral wonders to come attribute them to man.— 
John Foster. 

scvviincegsisitalltgliicieriistn 
SLEEP. 
While children sleep, 
They know not that their father toils ; 
They know not that their mother prays— 
Bending in blessing o’er their beds, 
Imploring grace for after days. 
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While children sleep, 
They never dream that others work 
That they may have their daily bread ; 
When morning comes they rise and eat, 
And never ask how they are fed. 


While children sleep, 
They do not see the shining sun; 
They do not know the gracious dew, 
In daily miracle of love, 
Is ever making all things new. 


Do we not sleep ? 
And know not that our Father works 
With watchful care about our way ? 
He bends in blessing from above— 
His love broods o’er us day by day. 


Do we not sleep? 
And never dream that others work, 
Reaping the sheaves that might be ours; 
We see not how the shadows fall 
Which mark the swift departing hours. 


Ah, still we sleep! 
Our drowsy eyes see not the light, 
See not the hands stretched out to bless, 
See not that waiting for us stands 
God’s kingdom and his righteousness. 
—Good Words. 


ee 


UNBELIEPF. 


There is no unbelief, 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts he in God. 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
“Be patient, heart; light breaketh by and by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees ’neath winter’s fields of snow 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 
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Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows “God will keep.” 


Whoever says “ To-morrow”—“ The Unknown”— 
“The Future”—trusts that power alone, 
He dare disown. 


The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 
And dares to live, when life has only woes, 
God’s comfort knows. 


There is no unbelief ; 
And day by day, and night increasingly, 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny ; 
God knoweth why. 
—Charles C. Jennings. 


Seu 
THE PRAYER OF WHITTIER. 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my house of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

O love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 

Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of shade and shine 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love which answers mine. 


I have but thee, O Father! Let thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm, I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through thy abounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 
The river of thy peace. 


There from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 
—John G. Whittier. 
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HE who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error 
But a great and moral wrong. 
Tender twigs are bent and folded, 
Art to nature beauty lends ; 
Childhood easily is moulded; 
Manhood breaks but seldom bends. 


A coMICcAL incident at Constantinople illus 
trates what thin ice those that use the press have 
to walk upon under the rule of the Sultan. 
There is a Greek benevolent society in Constan- 
tinople which recently had occasion to publish 
a pamphlet on its work, and on the title-page 
there was put a quotation from Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galatians. Very soon after it appeared, 
police officer came to the printing-office and de 
manded of the editor that he should give him 
information as to who this Paul was who had 
been writing letters to the people of Galata (one 
of the suburbs of Constantinople), as he had 
orders to get a copy of these letters and to bring 
the aforesaid Paul to headquarters. The editor 
explained that Paul could not be brought to 
headquarters ; he was dead. But the functionary 
retorted that his orders were to bring Paul, and 
if he could not bring Paul to bring the editor. 
It was of no use to protest that Paul had been 
in Heaven for eighteen hundred years ; and the 
editor was taken to headquarters and put i 
prison for several days, until finally the Gree 
Patriarch interfered and presented the bureau 
of censorship with a copy of the letter of Paul, 
which he showed was addressed not to the 
people of Galata, but to a province of the ancient 
Roman Empire. This having been at last made 
clear, the editor was released.— Exchange 


Unholy desires for Gain—‘May no desires 
gain draw any too far into business. May no 
cares to support customs, which have not theif 
foundation in true wisdom, have place in out 
minds ; but may we build on the sure foundation, 
and feel our Holy Shepherd to lead us, who 
alone is able to preserve us, and bring forth 
from everything that defiles—John Woolman. 
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Exterior Plain Appearance. 


To accuse any Monthly Meeting of frequently 
preferring individuals for service in the church, 
simply or chiefly for their exterior plain appear- 
ance, is very unjustifiable. We imagine no one 
can possibly suppose that a plain exterior is, in 
itself, sufficient qualification for service in the 
church ; but other things being equal there can 
be no question of its being a recommendation— 
if it does not qualify, neither of itself, does it dis- 
qualify. Whereas a fashionable exterior, with 
or without the requisite essentials, must be in itself, 
a forbidden element in the character.— British 
Friend, vol. xxiv, p. 119. 


China’s Great Wall. 


Wm. P. Sprague, of Kalgan, North China, 
writes as follows to the Missionary Herald: 

If any one doubts the existence of China’s 
great wall, let him come with me to Kalgan, 
and see for himself the identical wall built by 
the first Emperor Chin, in 200 Bs. c. 

Take a steamer across the Pacific to Tientsen, 
then a native boat up the Pei Ho River three 
days, then pack saddle or mule litter five days 
more, through mountains and plains to Kalgan. 
Before you reach the city you see a dark line 
along the hill-tops just beyond the town, and by 
the time you enter our compound you see the 
wall stretching away over the mountains as far 
as the eye can reach, both east and west, with 
towers on all the prominent elevations. As we 
pay it a visit for closer inspection, you find it a 
windrow or ridge of reddish-brown porphyry 
rock broken, not cut, into irregular blocks. 
These are so well fitted to each other that the 
outer surface is tolerably smooth, and has some- 
what the appearance of crazy patch-work. 

It is about 10 feet broad at the base and 15 
feet high, the sides sloping to a sharp ridge like 
asteep house roof. You may follow this wall 
eastward to the sea, and westward to Kansuh, 
the northwestern province; and so doing you 
will have traversed the entire northern frontier 
of China, 1500 miles. Though you find several 
hundred miles of adobe sun-dried mud wall, yet 
other hundreds of miles are of good brick and 
higher than at Kalgan. By the time you have 
traced its length you will be willing to concede 
not only that China has a great wall, but also 
that the ruler who could conquer so vast a 
country, drive out the invading Tartars, and 
build a fortification 1500 miles long to keep 
them out, was worthy to be called the first em- 
peror, and to give his name (China) to the 
country. 

If anyone laughs at the folly of spending so 
much labor on such a useless defense, let him 
remember that it was a defense only against 
horseback riders, armed with nothing but bows 
and arrows. A few guards on the watch towers 
could, with their signal fires on the mountain 
tops, easily rouse the villagers, far and near, to 
the defence of their homes. And this wall ac- 
complished its purpose for over a thousand years, 
when the great Ghenghis Khan with his brave 
Mongol followers broke their way through. 

This section of the great wall becomes for 
half'a mile the city wall of Kaigan. A beauti- 
ful temple is built on this wall to celebrate 
Ghenghis Khan’s victorious passage. 

This two thousand year old wall is little 
known to the world at large, because there is 
another wall much oftener visited and described 
by visitors from the western world. It is near 
Peking and a far more imposing structure. 





This is only an inner arm of the great wall, but 
five hundred miles long, and not so old by 
seven hundred years. It is built of cut granite 
and good brick, and is thirty feet wide at its 
base, twenty-five feet wide at the top, and thirty 
feet high. It is a fine sight as it winds over the 
highest mountain tops. 





“DivipDE THE INHERITANCE.”—A_ fondness 
for civil litigation is one of the characteristics of 
all Orientals at the present day, and reference to 
the Talmudical writers shows that the Jews were 
much given to quarrels and disputes respecting 
the division of inheritances. This tendency was 
facilitated by the fact that then, as now, in the 
East, there is comparatively little wealth in the 
easily convertible form of coin, that investments 
so familiar among ourselves are absolutely un- 
known, but that a man’s property is estimated 
very much as in the days of Abraham, by the 
number of his flocks and herds and of his house- 
hold goods; as changes of raiment. A father 
might leave his property, for instance, as in the 
case before us, to be divided among his sons, 
giving his eldest son, as was the ordinary custom, 
a double portion. Hence arose the difficulty, 
how was the property, which we should call 
stock, to be portioned. For the settlement of 
such disputes the Jews had a special court, call- 
ed “The court of thou draw, and I will draw.” 
But the consent of both parties was requisite 
before this tribunal. The Talmud gives as an 
instance: “When a father had bequeathed to 
his first-born and younger sons a slave and an 
unclean beast, which could not be parted in two, 
then said the one to the other, ‘Do thou draw, 
or I will draw, or, ‘Now do thou redeem thy 
share, or I will redeem mine.’” But here, as 
probably in the case in which the man appealed 
to our Lord, either brother might be perverse, 
and hinder the redemption. 

“A JupGE or A Diviper.”—The court de- 
cided. whether or not there should be a division ; 
and then the judges referred the actual partition, 
and the details of the business, to officials called 
“ dividers,” who were responsible for the equali- 
ty of the division. 

“Tsou Hast Mucn Goons Laip Up.”—As 
has just been stated, wealth was more commonly 
accumulated in kind, than, as we should term it, 
realized. The absence of commerce on a large 
scale almost necessitated this, though, as we learn 
from the parable of the talents, the fructification 
of money by lending it to bankers was not un- 
known in our Lord’s time, but had probably 
been introduced through intercourse with foreign 
nations after the return from Babylon. The 
four staples of agricultural wealth were corn, 
wool, oil, and wine, and all these could be stored 
and kept for several years. Corn, especially, 
preserved from damp in cemented cisterns or 
granaries, was and is very largely stored for 
future use by its possessors. The hoarding of 
wool explains the frequent allusions to the dep- 
redations of moths. ‘ew Arab tribes at this 
day possess great hoards of wheat, which they 
conceal in various places in the desert in what 
are called si/os,—underground pits, about eight 
feet deep, very carefully cemented, and bottle- 
shaped, with a narrow neck, just large enough 
to admit a man. These are carefully cemented 
up, and the ground leveled, to prevent discovery ; 
and the secret is only known to two or three. 
These silos are frequently left unvisited for 
months. On one occasion, on the plain of 
Moab, a tribe of Arabs under whose escort I was 
travelling came upon a village and camp which 
had been recently deserted through war. At 


once our men began to sound the ground in all 
directions with the butt of their spears, knowing 
or believing there were silos near. They soon 
found one, and speedily opened it. It was full 
of indigo, then a valuable commodity, with 
which, in spite of my remonstrances, my guides 
speedily loaded all our animals, and passed on 
without the slightest compunction, congratulating 
themselves on their own cleverness.—H. B. Tris- 
tram, in S. S. Times. 
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Moderation in Trade or Business. 


Seventh Month, 28th, 1858.—I am convinced 
that the vast business into which some enter, is 
a great departure from the humility and self-denial 
which becomes a Christian ; and the disposition 
to overlook this departure, and frame excuses 
for it, is an evidence that the conscientious ob- 
ligation, which Friends in the beginning, felt. 
and acted up to, has been much lost among many 
business men. But I trust the Lord will pre- 
serve faithful Friends, and raise up among the 
young people, those who will be brought, by the 
convicting power of the Holy Spirit, to keep in 
moderation in their trade or business ; and there- 
in show the excellency of the religion of the 
Lord Jesus, and that their eyes are directed to 
a heavenly inheritance, above everything in this 
state of being. How has the desire after riches 
drawn hundreds agay from the work of salva- 
tion, and a steady walking with God. In this 
way the glory has departed from many, and the 
strength and ancient dignity of our religious 
Society become greatly eclipsed.” — William 
Evans. 





Egyptian Museum. 

The Boolak Museum is, as it might be ex- 
pected to be, without a rival in the world in the 
value of its Egyptian antiquities, though the 
British Museum surpasses it in the single point 
of historical papyri. 

In entering the museum one passes first 
through a small vestibule, containing tomb- 
stones, columns, and capitals from different dy- 
nasties, and some sarcophagi from the time of 
the Ptolemys. Then we pass into the grand 
vestibule, filled with statues, tombstones, pic- 
tures, coffins of limestone, green basalt, some of 
them covered with pictures and inscriptions. 

Entering the museum proper, we find it di- 
vided into different halls, in which are the origi- 
nal historical monuments of the different epochs 
of the long history of Egypt. Egyptian myth- 
ology is far more complex than Grecian or 
Roman, and each succeeding dynasty modified 
it. In addition to the mummies of Rameses 
and Sethi, I saw the coffin and mummy of Ame- 
nophis I., the head wearing a mask; also the 
coffin and mummy of Thothmes II., and one 
mummy of a priestly scribe in such an astonish- 
ing state of preservation that the eye-lashes are 
visible. The teeth of another mummy are 
ground to a point. Caskets of wood dating 
back to fifteen hundred years before Christ are 
in an excellent condition. 

Apart from the mummies, the greatest curios- 
ity in the museum is a wooden statue of an old 
Egyptian found in a tomb at Sakkara, and be- 
longed unquestionably to one of the earliest 
dynasties of the primeval monarchy. 

Feminine Ornaments.—There is a description 
in the third chapter of Isaiah of the dress of the 
Hebrew women eight hundred years before 
Christ: “Tinkling ornaments about their feet,” 
“ net-works,” “round tires like the moon,” 
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ers of the sect, they have developed a capacity for 
earnest and aggressive Christian work that fully 
equals that which any other denomination can 
poast, and excels most others, when numerical 
strength is considered. 

“ We note many important changes in externals, 
which, while they do not seem to detract from the 
steadfast Quaker nature, bring them into closer re- 
lations with other Christians. The distinctive and 
peculiar dress is seldom seen. The ‘ plain language’ 
js still heard, but it is uttered with polish and cul- 
ture, and worldly etiquette is admitted to a place in 
their consideration. Music is not only permitted 
put encouraged, and the sessions of the Yearly 
Meeting have resounded with hymns of praise, 
which would have astonished and shocked the good 
fathers and mothers of the delegates now here. And 
on Sunday last most of the pulpits of the city were 
occupied by ‘Quaker preachers,’ whose exhorta- 
tions were listened to by crowds of pleased and as- 
senting listeners. Evidently the aa born 
of the time when the ‘pilgrim fathers’ persecuted 
the Quakers have long ago disappeared, and a new 
era of religious unity has arrived.” 

We suppose few of the members of that Yearly 
Meeting would think the language of this extract 
too strong where it speaks of the changes in out- 
ward appearance and manners, and in the mode of 
conducting religious meetings, which are now ap- 
parent. Among the early Friends, these things 
were the outcome of the principles they held; and 
we believe that a body of Friends which departs 
from them, thereby shows that it no longer holds 
those inner principles with the same firmness as 
formerly. We feel sympathy with those Friends of 
New York Yearly Meeting who are grieved at these 
departures; and we would gladly encourage them 
to maintain a faithful testimony for the original 
doctrines and testimonies of the Society of Friends, 
which George Fox and his associates were taught 
by the Spirit of Christ, and which they found to be 
in accordance with the testimony of the Scriptures. 


The Opium Question in Australia.—For the first 
time, the Opium Question has come under public 
notice here. In all our Colonies we have some 
Chinese for whose benefit (?) opium has been im- 

rted in quantity sufficiently large to make the 
baty thereon an item of some importance to the 
revenues, 

The usual depravity and degredation have fol- 
lowed its consumption and now a movement has 
been commenced, mainly we believe by the Chinese 
themselves, to obtain prohibitive legislation against 
its importation. 

It is pleasant to find that the leading members 
of the different colonial governments are consenting 
to act together in this matter, and that the loss of 
revenue is not to be permitted to prevent the pass- 
ing of such Acts as may be needed to bring this 
immoral traffic to an end.— The Australian Friend. 


A Sign of Approaching Church Death.—An ac- 
count is published of a minister’s refusing a flatter- 
ing call. When a friend asked him why, he said: 
“The church is in such a bad way that I am afraid 
it will soon die.” “You surprise me,” said the 
friend ; “ I was under the impression that many of its 
members were wealthy.” “That is just the trouble,” 
said the minister, “add its members are wealthy; 
there is not a poor man among them; and a church 
with no poor people in it is in my opinion, a mori- 
band church.” 


Pomp and Vainglory.—Popular churches go be- 
yond cleanliness and neatness both in regard to 
their person and church buildings : They must paint, 
cushion and decorate in the latest style; get all the 
Worldly learning and wisdom inside as possible, 
and exquisitely and gorgeously decorate after the 
popular styles, on the outside ; besides costly glasses 
must be provided for both, stained and unstained, 
and the addition of as much timber above the comb 
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he pagans are proud of their temples, the Chi- 
hese glory in their pagodas, the Mohammedans 
Worship their magnificent mosques, the Catholics 
idolize their domes and shining cathedrals ; and the 
popular Protestant church has long since sought to 
imitate and excel the magnificent structures in 
heathendom. What pride, what pomp, what show ! 
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In order to raise money for such purposes they often 
resort to monuments of rivalry and selfishness, in 
the shape of large stones in the pavement alongside 
the building, with the names of those making the 
largest donations to the church engraven thereon; 
and in beautifully colored window-glass, with all 
kinds of decorations, paintings and works of art, 
together with the names of the parties who fur- 
nished funds for such and such windows. What a 

remium on worldliness and exhibition of wealth 
in the church. 

The long line of formal ceremonies and departure 
from apostolic simplicity that follows the erection 
of such temples of show and splendor is too well 
known to need repetition. The eyesof the world are 
not closed to such inconsistencies in the churches; 
they know what real Bible salvation is when they 
see it, and say: 

“The radical people in their plainness, unpreten- 
tion and strict compliance with the Bible, come 
nearer—by far—following Christ and his disciples, 
than those who sit in cushioned seats and listen to 
——- speeches, and the operatic music by a hired 
choir.” 

Truly said. We clip the following from a rank 
infidel paper in regard to the foolish expenditure of 
money for stained glass windows too often found 
in large, high-towering-steeple churches, which 
will illustrate how the infidel world looks upon 
such things: 

In Ft. Worth a lady asked me to particularly 
notice the “stained glass” windows in “ our church,” 
which cost $500 a piece. 

“But madam, I don’t like to look at those stained 
glass windows,” I replied. 

“Don’t like to look at them! Why? 

“ Because, whenever I look through one of those 
“stained glass” I always see the dirty huts and 
hovels and ragged children of the poor working- 
classes whom you have defrauded to get the money 
to pay for those windows. It all comes from the 

or laboring classes. Then again, when I look at 

00 stained window glass, I see the 12,500 loaves of 
bread that $500 woul buy, that would make happy 
12,500 little empty stomachs. I also see the stained 
5 cent souls of the selfish Christians(?) who robbed 
their fellow men in order to get the money for such 
foolish purposes. Christians(?) spend enough money 
every year for rum and tobacco, to feed and clothe 
all the poor.” 

The churches have so long conformed to the 
world that they have brought much reproach upon 
the cause of Christ. The heathen look upon Chris- 
tians as thieves, drunkards and opium eaters, be- 
cause rum, tobacco and opium are shipped from so- 
called Christian lands. Who is responsible? The 
Bible is not, neither the class of persons who strictly 
adhere to its teachings. 


Prison Parole Law.—Wisconsin two years ago 
passed a Prison Parole law, which permits the pa- 
rolement of a prisoner when the minimum pre- 
scribed for his offence has expired. Last week 
Governor Hand exercised, for the first time, the 

ower thus lodged in the chief executive of that 

tate. He released upon parole two burglars, who, 
although sentenced to imprisonment for ten years, 
yet had reached the two years’ limit. They are 
now allowed to go out on good behavior until the 
expiration of the full term of their seatence. They 
will be under surveillance, and if they do anything 
untrustworthy, they will be arrested and remanded 
again: to confinement. They have to report every 
month where they are and what they are doing. If 
they neglect to do so, or if from any source it is 
discovered that they are guilty of improper con- 
duct, they forfeit their privilege and are re-incar- 
cerated. This is a new departure in criminal refor- 
mation in our country, and its advocates expect 
from it happy results, It is modelled after the 
English jurisprudence in this respect. The experi- 
ment in the case of youthful offenders has been 
tried with good consequences at the Elmira Refor- 
matory, New York. Now a Western State proposes 
to test its efficiency in the case of older criminals. 
If it works well, the public will say “amen,” and 
other States will try it. At any rate, it is fair to 

ive men a chance thus to vindicate their man- 
hood, and see if they have truly reformed. This is 
a better way than the too common practice of com- 
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mutation, which permits the recipient of executive 
clemency to leave prison an absolutely free man, 
and without any legal conditions and restraints. 
The parole system sets a watch about the released 
man, and so hedges his way that, while the law 
relaxes not its hold on him for the community’s 
oe every inducement is offered him to be 

onest and true and honorable. Mercy can thus 
be exercised without the sacrifice of justice. It is 
to be hoped that in its practical operation the new 
law may vindicate its existence.— The Presbyterian. 


THE FRIEND. 
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Some weeks ago we received a letter from a 
correspondent in Kansas, inquiring whether the 
words translated by “baptize” or “ baptism ” in 
our version of the Scriptures import a bringing 
the thing baptized into a like condition, or char- 
acter, or an imparting a like quality or charac- 
ter to it, with that with which it is placed in 
contact. 

The primary meaning of the Greek word 
bapto, is to dip; but, as is the case with many 
other words, it also has secondary meanings 
which have grown up around it, some of which 
have but a faint connection with the primary. 

R. W. Dale, in his learned treatise on the use 
of the word by Greek writers, enumerates 
among the secondary meanings, to dye, to stain, 
to smear, to gild, to temper, to imbue. 

The same author speaks of the allied word 
baptizo, from which our English term is more 
directly derived. 

After a very extended consideration of the 
various places in which the word is used by an- 
cient Greek writers, and in the Bible, he comes 
to the conclusion that the essential meaning of 
the word is to express the fact that the object of 
it is brought into some particular condition— 
but without describing the mode by which that 
is effected. For example, if it be translated 
immerse, this immersion might be effected by a 
— being dipped or plunged into the fluid, 

y walking into it, or by its rising around him, 
as might happen to a person on the sea-shore in 
the flow of the tide. 

Thus Strabo speaks of the soldiers of Alexan- 
der marching through floods, “baptized up to 
their breasts.” And we have such expressions 
as “baptized by anger;” “midnight baptized 
the city with sleep ;” and an extravagant man 
is spoken of as “baptized by debts.” 

Professor Harris, of Haverford, in a kind re- 
sponse to an inquiry on the subject, writes as 
follows :— 

“ My impression is, that baptize simply means 
to plunge, to immerse. If it acquires a more 
subtle meaning, it would be because other cir- 
cumstances had been mentioned. For example, 
a fabric dipped in a dyer’s solution would natu- 
rally acquire the color of the solution: not be- 
cause that is implied in baptism. It is better to 
keep to simple meanings and natural interpreta- 
tions.” 

Since the reception of the letter from Kansas, 
above referred to, another has come to hand 
from an aged friend residing in Kentucky, who 
says he “has never seen but one Quaker to know 
him to be such,”—although now nearly 81 years 
of age. He sends three questions :— 

1. “Where did water baptism have its origin? 

2. “ What was the design of water-baptism? 

3. “ What good or evil results has water-bap- 
tism?” 
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In answer to the first of these, there seems a 
strong probability that whatever traces of bap- 
tism may be discovered among the heathen na- 
tions of antiquity, its introduction into the 
Christian church came from its practice among 
the Jews. The laws of Moses and the Jewish 
customs ordained divers washings as a means of 
ceremonial purification. It is stated in Mark 
vii: 4, that when the Jews came from the mar- 
ket “excepting they wash they eat not. And 
many other things there be which they have 
received to hold, as the washing of cups and 
pots, brazen vessels, and of tables.” Hence, it 
early became the custom among them, that when 
converts to Judaism were received from among 
other people, they were required to be washed or 
baptized, being regarded as ceremonially un- 
clean. The early Christians were Jews, and for 
a long time held with much tenacity to the cus- 
toms of their people; hence it was very natural 
for them, when proselytes were received, espe- 
cially from the gentile world, to have them bap- 
tized with water, as a token of their admission 
into church membership. 

If baptism had always been regarded simply 
as a sign, that the baptized person was thereby 
recognized as a fellow-member in the outward 
Church, it might have been looked upon as a 
harmless practice. But, according to the natural 
tendency of the human mind, the form has with 
many taken the place of the substance, and a 
mysterious influence has been superstitiously as- 
cribed to the simple rite of sprinkling a few 
drops of water on the human body. In the 
records of their labors among the Iroquois In- 
dians, the early Jesuit missionaries relate that 
they contrived to baptize many of the Indian 
infants, notwithstanding the opposition of their 
parents, and thus save them, as they imagined, 
from perdition, by skilfully dropping on them 
part of the contents of a spoonful of sugared 
water which they pretended to convey to the 
mouths of the sick children! Whatever turns 
the attention of men away from Christ, the 
alone Saviour, and leads them to expect spirit- 
ual benefit from outward rites, so far tends to 
hinder their coming to Him who alone can 
change the heart and prepare the sinner for en- 
trance into his heavenly kingdom. 

A second evil which has followed the use of 
this rite is, that it has been the source of endless 
contentions among the professors of Christian- 
ity—both as to the different modes of adminis- 
tering it, and as to the classes of people to whom 
it should be applied. 

Edward Burrough remarks respecting the 
practice of baptism and the supper, “ While you 
are with zeal prosecuting your outward perform- 
ances and inden them, you neglect the in- 
ward and the substance, which is Christ within 
you, the hope of glory.” 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 

The bill for admitting Idaho as a State to the Ameri- 
can Union, having passed both Houses, received the 
signature of the President on the 3rd instant. On the 
next day our flag received 43 stars in place of the 38 
heretofore on it—five States having been admitted since 
the 4th of Seventh Month last. 

The Federal Election bill has passed the House of 
Representatives; two Republicans voting with the 
Democrats against it. The Senate, it is believed, will 
not sustain it. 

The Census Supervisor of Buffalo, New York, says 
the population of that city is 250,122. Ata meeting 
of citizens it was decided to ask the Government to 
have a recount of the city made. The population of 
Columbia, South Carolina, in 1880, was 10,800; the 
census just taken shows 16,800. The population of 
Lancaster, Pa., is placed at 31,800, a gain of 6031. 

Both Houses of the Louisiana Legislature having 


passed the Lottery bill by a two-thirds vote, it has been 
vetoed by Governor Nichols. It is to be submitted to 
a vote of the white suffragists, if passed over the veto. 
The Governor says: “ Who are the six unnamed men 
who are to join with a seventh and known one to con- 
stitute the new lottery company? How comes it that 
we are not informed as to their identity, and enabled 
to know their antecedents and fix their records; there 
is a world of meaning in their silence. In the most 
trifling affairs of life men seek to know with whom 
they deal. How comes it that, in a matter of this im- 
portance, the General Assembly has been willing up 
to now to close its eyes and move blindly in the dark? 

“T call upon it to pause before it takes finally that 
step and plunges this State into untold trouble. Is 
there nothing significant in the vote by which this bill 
has passed—the exact two-thirds vote in each House? 
and nothing deeply significant in twelve votes of the 
House and four of the votes in the Senate by which 
that exact majority was reached? Is not the future 
foreshadowed? ‘To me it most certainly is. 

“T say to this General Assembly in all earnestness, 
that, should this measure be passed, we will enter upon 
a period of strife, such as has never been seen before 
in Louisiana, and, should this contemplated corpora- 
tion ever be formed, we shall enter upon an era of cor- 
ruption and degradation, beside which the era of re- 
construction will appear as one of honor and happiness. 

“ And let me say to you that, should this measure be 
adopted and carried out, in my opinion, no good will 
ever come of the money which we will receive as the 
price of our honor and our liberty. Extravagance, 
profligacy and corruption will assuredly follow the 
receipt as night follows day. I feel thoroughly satisfied 
that the effect of the adoption of the measure will be 
that, while the six mill tax would be kept, there will 
be an immediate falling off in the Legislative appro- 
priations for charitable and other purposes for which 
this money will have been directed to be applied, and 
a wondrous corresponding increase of the application 
of the general fund to the payment of the interest- 
bearing debt. 

“T believe that every possible outstanding claim 
against the State, valid or invalid, now rated as safe of 
payment by the State or otherwise, will be first depre- 
ciated, and whilst so depreciated skilfully brought up, 
to be by subsequent judicious legislation recognized 
and provided for either through funding operation or 
otherwise and that the reduction on one side will be 
followed by an increase on the other. 

“Tn other words I believe that, at the end of twenty- 
five years, we will not only find constitutional bonds 
outstanding to the utmost limit of the funding law, but 
I believe there will be an additional immense interest- 
bearing debt, which, by that time, will have been 
acknowledged and provided for as to interest, but not 
as to capital; and that, in those twenty-five years, a 
vast amount of interest will have been paid out un- 
necessarily, improperly and illegally. In whose hands 
those interest-bearing bonds will be found, time will 
develop. 

“ At the end of twenty-five years there will be the 
same claim of poverty of Lousiana, and the same claim 
on its behalf for the continued existence of the lottery. 
So far as a claim for the necessity of the present 
measure is sought to be predicated upon the assumed 
condition of the poverty of Louisiana, I, as its Gov- 
ernor, pronounce it totally without justification or war- 
rant. Some other motive for this measure must be found 
than that her people are unable, honorably, to carry 
out the duties of statehood. Knowing this measure as 
I do, as one dishonoring and degrading Louisiana, it has 
met, as it will continue to meet, my most determined 
opposition.” 

iring the nine days ending Seventh Month 5th, 
the deaths in this city numbered 623, which is 97 more 
than during the previous week and 201 more than 
during the corresponding week last year. Of the fore- 
going 321 were males and 302 females: 276 died under 
one year of age: 141 died of cholera infantum; 67 of 
consumption ; 44 of marasmus; 30 of diseases of the 
heart ; 26 of old age; 26 of inanition; 22 of inflamma- 
tion of the brain; 20 of convulsions; 19 of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels; 15 of debility; 13 of 
typhoid fever; 12 of pneumonia and 2 of congestion 
of the brain. 

In the election at Barrow-on-Furness, on the 2d in- 
stant, Duncan, Liberal, was elected over T. F. Caine, 
Temperance, and Wainwright, Tory candidates. Caine 
has written to Duncan that he is glad the liquor can- 
didate (Wainwright) was defeated. 

On the 28th of Sixth Month, Peschkoff, a non-com- 
missioned Cossack officer, who left Vladivostock last 
Eleventh Month on horseback to ride across Siberia, a 


distance of nearly five thousand miles, completed 
journey successfully. Upon his arrival at St. Pete 
Peschkoff was immediately made the object of enthu. 
siastic demonstrations on the part of the male inhabj. 
tants of the Russian capital, and received several depa- 
tations from officers representing all the cavalry regi. 
ments of the Russian army, who were eager to con. 
gratulate him on the successful accomplishment of ap 
almost unparalled task. 

pags The Summary oF Events was prepared this 
week, as usual ; but the copy being lost by the mesgep. 
ger, there was not sufficient time allowed to collate the 
usual variety, and the above is given to take its place, 


—————— ee On 


Diep, at West Branch, Iowa, on the 14th of Fifth 
Month last, Lypra, wife of Peter N. Dyhr, a member 
of West Branch Monthly Meeting. She was a daughter 
of James and Eliza Staples (the latter deceased) and 
was born in North Ferrisburg, Vermont, Third Mo, 
25th, 1843. Her life of earnest Christian devotion was 
adorned by a meek and gentle spirit. Years of 
bodily weakness caused by successive strokes of 
ralysis, were passed in cheerful resignation and con. 
tinned fulfilment of religious duties. She attended the 
meeting for worship the last First-day of her life, 
Some weeks before, she told her husband one morni 
of a heavenly season she had had during the night, 
Spiritual instruction and refreshment seemed to abound 
towards the last, of which she freely conversed with 
him ; yet ever with a humble view of herself. She made 
preparation for the event, as if it was expected to be 
near, and the final stroke of paralysis found her ready 
and waiting to depart in peace. 


——, at Snow Camp, N. C., at the residence of his 
son, Malon Dixon, Fifth Mo. 5th, 1890, suddenly 
passed away, JOHN D1xon, in the 80th year of his age, 
an elder and member of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting, 

——, at her residence near Woodbury, N. Jersey, on 
Fourth-day, Fifth Month 28th, 1890, Anna J., daugh- 
ter of the late Warner T., and Deborah Whitall Cooper, 
in the 39th year of her age. This dear Friend was 
more than ordinarily gifted, and was in youth devoted 
to intellectual pursuits, which were relinquished with 
cheerfulness for protracted care of the aged and the 
suffering in the home sphere, where her quiet consci- 
entiousness and loving ministrations won for her the 
esteem of all who watched her unobtrusive, self-deny- 
ing life. Though called in her early prime from much 
usefulness, which she did not leave without a stru 
she was favored, before the close, with peace and quiet 
ness of spirit, and we believe it may be said of her, 
“That lite is long which answers life’s great end.” 


——, at her residence in this city, Sixth Mo. 1 
1890, ABIGAIL HuTcHtnson, a beloved member 
minister of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila 
delphia, in the 93rd year of her age. Although in 
very feeble health for eighteen months previous to her 
decease, yet she was able to attend our religious mee 
ings until the middle of the Twelfth Month last 
About the first of this year she was attacked with the 
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this time she remarked, “ When I awake in the mor 
ing, I feel that my service has been very poor and 
weak, But soon | am visited with a sense of sweé Ca 
peace which passes my understanding.” Thus er the 
periencing Divine support, she was enabled to bea wi 
her sufferings, which near the close were at time 
great, with patience and resignation; and although dis 
unable to express much during the last few days of het 
life, yet the feeling of sweet peace in her sick chamber ll 
gave evidence to the watchers there, that He who had 
been her stay during a long life, did then sustain het, the 
and enable her to realize the truth of the language no 
which she had before expressed as applicable to het 
self: ‘‘ Though I walk through the valley and shadow 
of death I will fear no evil.” 


prevailing influenza, from which she partially re m 
covered, but an acute disease afterwards setting in, sta 
terminated her life after a few weeks confinement to the 
her room. Her communications in the ministry, ust m 
ally expressed in a few sentences, in meekness and dr 
humility, and her social disposition endeared her # ths 
many, among whom was a number of those much 

younger than herself, to whom, as well as to the sick | 
and afflicted, she had often been made an instrument wa 
of consolation and encouragement. In the Third 
Month last she wrote to a relation at a distance, “In be 
looking over the leaves of my long life, sensible of % ms 
omissions and commissions, I feel through the merey col 
of my holy Redeemer all has been forgiven and blottel Bho, 
out; and the cheering hope when the Lord is pleased it 
to say it is enough, of being united to our loved oné ha 
and all the just of all generations who have enterél 

the pearl gates.” Toa Friend who visited her about wa 
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